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is to make him lose his veneration for it. In a
efined Country where Religion ^appeared in
*omp and Splendour, the outward appearance
>f such unfashionable Men was made an argu-
aent against their Religion." This may seem a
seble reason, but in the circumstances it was one
hat must have appealed very strongly to Charles,
'or the rest, he was in no hurry to come to an
nmediate decision ; "a General Creed, and no
ery long one, may be presumed to be the utmost
Leligion of one, whose Age and Inclination could
ot wrell spare any thoughts that did not tend to
is Pleasures." Yet we may be sure that he
egan then to estimate the material advantage of
religion which would bring with it the support
? France, and to foresee how necessary and how
iluable it might be when, if ever, he became
ing. For the time being, however, he concealed
s thoughts and wisely kept all these things in
s heart.

For nearly three years Charles lived on his
dtry allowance with his mother and her family
Paris ; but such was his poverty that he was
duced to selling the brass from the cannon of
s cousin Prince Rupert's ships, and finally to
ading Wilmot to Ratisbon to beg money from
e Diet then in session there. " When all is
>ne," he wrote, with a semblance of gaiety,